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The  Scene  is  laid  at  Monaco. 


THE    PRESENT, 
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SCENE. — A  well-furnished  room  in  a  Monaco  hotel.  At  R.  is 
CHANDOS'  room ;  at  L.  that  of  FRANK  DUDLEY.  Table  on 
which  are  newspapers  and  boohs;  window,  E.  ;  sofa,  L. 
CHANDOS  discovered  walking  about  stage  as  if  in  much 
agitation. 

CHAN,  (after  a  pause,  passionately)  Damn  Double  Zero. 
My  luck,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  is  enough  to  drive  me 
mad  !  (MI  rage  he  hits  table  with  his  stick) 

Enter  FRITZ  c.. 

FRITZ,  (with  comical  foreign  accent)  You  have  ring,  don'fc 
it? 

CHAN.  No. 

FRITZ.  I  thought  yon  vas. 

CHAN.  Don't  lie.     Leave  me  alone. 

FRITZ.  A  head  waiter  never  lies,  monsieur,  unless  he  vas 
paid  for  it.  Pardon,  but  thought  you  called  me. 

CHAN.  No,  but  I  shall  call  you  if  you  don't  get  out— cajl 
you  bad  names. 

FRITZ.  Being  a  waiter,  monsieur,  I  am  used  to  language. 
Monsieur  has  been  playing  —and  lost  •  -- 

CHAN.  Yes,  lost.     Both  money  and  temper. 

FRITZ,  (aside)  He  should  not  complain  about  the  loss  of 
his  temper,  for  it  vas  a  very  bad  one.  (aloud)  I  am  sorry 
you  vas  put  out. 

CHAN.  Q\\,get  out— damn  that  Double  Zero  !  (in  impatience) 

FRITZ.  Yes,  as  I  thought,  Monsieur  has  been  playing. 

CHAN.  Yes,  but  if  you  say  a  word  about  it  you'll  have  to 
be  taken  to  the  hospital,  that's  all. 

FRITZ.  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital  ?  Then  I  will  not  say 
nothing  about  it,  monsieur,  (aside)  He  must  have  lost  a 
lot.  (Exit,  laughing,  0.  to  L.) 

CHAN.  What  a  fool  I  was  in  all  the  enthusiasm  oi'  honey- 
moon love  to  settle  my  fortune  on  my  wife— to  give  her  the 
ole  control  of  the  cash.  Here  I  am  now,  worth  thirty 

ousand  pounds,  without  thirty  shillings  in  my  pocket, 
fools  and  their  money  are  easily  parted  1 
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Enter  DORA  CHANDOS,  c.  from  R. 

DOR.  Yes,  and  fools  and  their* wives  are  easily  parted  also. 
It's  awful  to  think  of  the  money  you've  spent  since  we've 
been  at  Monaco. 

CHAN.  Don't  be  cross  ;  (insinuatingly)  lend  me  twenty 
pounds. 

DOR.  (firmly)  No,  you've  had  your  allowance— your  pocket 
money  this  month,  and  you'll  get  no  more  until  the  first  of 
next  ;  why  should  you  ? 

CHAN.  Everything's  dearer  now,  dear,  and  youtt be  dearer 
still,  dear,  if  you'll  only  lend  me  the  money,  dear. 

DOR.  What  nonsense  !  I  treat  you  much  better  than  you 
deserve. 

CHAN.  Treat  me  to  twenty  pounds. 

DOR.  Why  only  a  fortnight  ago  didn't  I  make  you  a 
present  of  a  horse  ? 

CHAN.  Yes,  but  you  use  it  for  your  brougham. 
DOR.  There's  room  in  the    brougham  for  two  ;  but  no, 
you  don't  care  for  your  wife's  company  now. 

CHAN.  My  darling  !  (aside)  That  ought  to  fetch  the  twenty 
pounds. 

DOR.  (firmly)  Arthur,  you  gamble. 

CHAN.  A  game — a  very  innocent  one,  now  and  then.  I 
shouldn't  think  of  staking  much,  for  I'm  not  up  to  the 
game. 

DOR.  You're  up  to  all  sorts  of  games,  (crosses  to  table, 
B.,  sits) 

CHAN,  (aside)  That  twenty  pounds  looks  queer,  (aloud) 
Think,  love,  we  are  man  and  wife,  think  of  the  early  hal- 
cyon days  of  our  courtship,  (aside)  "  Halcyon  days  "  ought 
to  do  it.  (aloud)  Think  of  the  moment  when  first  I  offered 
my  love,  (brings  chair  down  from  R.C.,  sits) 

DOR.  When  I  was  another  man's  wife,  the  moment  when 

I  threatened  to 

CHAN,  (quicldy)  Never  mind,  don't  think  of  the  moment 
when  first  I  offered  you  my  love. 

DOR.  You  know  1  refused  you  even  after  my  first  husband, 
with  whom  I  was  so  fetched,  died. 

CHAN.  Well,  you'xan't  get  over  the  fact  that  we  re  married 
now. 

DOR.  (in  mock  sadness)  No,  I  can't;  do  you  remember  why 
I  refused  your  first  offer  ? 

CHAN.  Yes,  you  said  that  1  was  too  fat,  and  I  replied 
that  I'd  get  thinner  or  die.     You  also  observed  that  I  talked/ 

retry  but  didn't  look  it.     Let's  see,   Tennyson— wasn't  it— J 
used  to  quote  ?     However,  after  your  criticism   on    my 
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corpulence  I  abandoned  the  bard  and  took  to  boating,  box- 
ing, bruising,  parallel  barring,  fencing — particularly 
fencing 

DOR.  Yes,  and  now  on  your  knowledge  you  try  to  foil  me, 
well,  at  any  rate,  you  grew  thinner  ! 

CHAN,  (aside)  I  shall  grow  into  an  abject  state  of  attenua- 
tion if  I  don't  get  that  twenty  pounds,  (aloud)  Come,  Dora 
my  dear,  let  me  have  something  in  advance  of  my  next 
month's  allowance. 

DOR.  (rises,  crosses  to  L.)  Not  a  penny — you'll  only  gamble 
with  it. 

CHAN,  (glumly)  I've  only  five  francs  in  my  pocket.  Hang 
that  honeymoon — honey  lunacy  it  was  on  my  part ! 

DOR.  Go  and  have  a  walk,  admire  the  country,  enjoy  the 
green  fields  instead  of  the  green  roulette  table. 

CHAN.  Oh  bother  the  green  fields  !  I'm  not  a  grass 
widower,  (in  desperation)  Five  francs — I'm  afraid  I  shall 
break  the  bank  with  that — but — (with  vigour) — hang  it,  I'll 
try.  (hits  table  with  his  stick) 

Enter  FRITZ,  o. 

FRITZ.  You  ring,  don't  it  ? 

CHAN.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 

FRITZ.  I  thought  it  was. 

CHAN.  What  a  liar  that  man  is  ! 

DOR.  Are  you  not  the  man  who  carried  our  luggage  here  ? 

FRITZ.  No,  madam  ;  ahead  waiter  he  never  carry  luggage. 
I  was  in  charge. 

CHAN,     (aside)  He  soon  will  be  if  he  goes  on  lying. 

DOR.  Arthur,  give  this  man  five  francs. 

CHAN,  (alarmed)  What  ! 

DOR.  Haven't  you  got  five  francs  ? 

CHAN.  Certainly,  my  dear,  (with  reluctance)  Here  you 
are — confound  you  !  (threatens  him;  FRITZ  crosses  at  back  oj 
sofa,  L.) 

DOR.  What,  you  (crosses  to  him),  Arthur  Chandos,  of 
Chandos  Hall,  make  a  fuss  of  five  francs  ;  for  shame  ! 
(going  up,  R.,  aside)  I  have  an  idea  he  won't  trouble  the 
roulette  table  much  to-day.  (Exit,  R.U.E.) 

CHAN,  (is  about  to  follow  her  but  returns  to  FRITZ)  Here, 
give  mo  back  those  five  francs. 

FRITZ.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  lady  said— — 

CHAN.  They're  counterfeit— every  one  of  them,  and  if  they 
should  be  found  in  your  possession  you'll  be  run  in. 

FRITZ.  They  are  bad  !  (quickly  returninrj  money)  Take 
them,  sir,  I  give  you  one  too  many,  sir,  I  take  back  a  good 
one.  Mind  you  are  not  run  in  yourself. 
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CHAN.  That's  prudent  on  your  part,  Fritz,  and  I'1!  giv« 
you  a  napoleon. 

FRITZ,  (holding  out  his  hand)  Oh,  monsieur  ! 

CHAN.  Soon,  (aside)  I'll  put  this  five  francs  on  the  thirty- 
six.  There's  no  telling,  I  may  be  rich  and  happy  yet. 
fyloud)  Good-bye,  Fritz.  (Exit) 

FRITZ.  Good-bye,  five  francs,  (laughing)  I  hope  he  won't 
got  run  in.  (crosses  to  back  of  table,  R.)  I  am  certain  now 
that  he  vas  Monsieur  Chandos  on  whom  I  waited  every 
morning  as  he  breakfasted  at  the  Cafe  Anglais.  Oh  yes,  I 
am  quite  sure,  for  he  used  to  swear  so  much  at  me  if  we  had 
not  eggs  and  bacon  in  the  place. 

Enter _  FRANK  and  MADGE, arm-in-arm ;  they  in  their 
action  exhibit  every  sign  of  young  married  spooniness. 

MADGE.  What  a  lovely  walk  we've  had,  Frank,  (sits  on 
sofa  L.  FRANK  puts  his  hat  on  table,  L.) 

FRITZ,  (aside,  noticing  their  affectionate  demeanour)  They 
have  not  been  married  long.  Time  will  change  all  that  1 
(aloud)  Do  Monsieur  and  Madam  dine  here  ? 

FRANK.  No. 

FRITZ.  I  thank  you,  sir.  (aside)  We  shall  never  get  rid  of 
those  frogs.  And  the  pheasants  vas  so  high  that  we  cannoc 
reach  them. 

FRANK.  No,  let's  have  an  excursion  into  some  sweet 
rural  solitude,  and  dine  anywhere  or  anyhow,  ducky. 

FRITZ,  (aside)  "Ducky,"  goose  and  gander  on  honeymoon. 
What  is  that  "sweet  solitude"?  Some  sort  of  a  jam 
pudding,  I  suppose,  (seeing  them  holding  each  other's  hands) 
Oh,  damn,  I  must  get  married  !  (they  embrace)  Oh,  my 
gracious ! 

FRANK.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

FRITZ.  You  have  ring,  don't  it  ? 

FRANK.  No. 

FRITZ.  I  thought  you  vas. 

FRANK.  Get  out.  (Exit  FRITZ,  c.  to  L.) 

MADGE.  Ah,  this  Monaco  is  a  gay  place.  With  its  happy 
faces 

FRANK,  Ah,  wife  mine,  you'd  win  the  prize  in  the  matter 
of  happy  faces  ! 

MADGE,  Its  lovely  music 

FRANK.  The  sweetest  music  in  the  place  is  your  own  voice  I 

MADGE.  Its  lovely  jewellers'  shops  ! 

FRANK,  (glumly)  Yes. 

MADGE.  Did  you  notice  those  lovely  diamond  eardrops  at 
Mellor's  shop  ? 

FRANK,  (aside)  Oh,  hang  it !  (aloud,  looking  in  her  eyes) 
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No,  I  prefer  the  diamonds  of  your  eyes.  I  was  looking  in 
the  tobacconist's  at  the  time  at  some  very  fine  unique  pipes. 

MADGE.  They  are  mounted  on  gold. 

FRANK.  What  ?  the  pipes  ? 

MADGE.  No,  the  earrings.     I  should  so  like  them  ! 

FRANK.  Why? 

MADGE.  To  make  myself  look  pretty,  and  to  make  you 
more  in  love  with  me  than  you  are  now. 

FRANK,  (gushingly)  That's  impossible,  (aside)  A  very 
pretty  and  poetical  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  (aloud)  Don't 
you  remember  first  when  I  saw  you,  how  simply  you  were 
dressed  ?  That's  what  made  me  fall  in  love  with  you.  Keep 
on  being  simply  dressed.  As  to  those  diamond  earrings  — 
well,  I'll  think  about  them  some  day. 

MADGE.  Some  day  !  Diamond  earrings  are  no  use  to  old 
women.  (MADGE  rises  and  turns  her  back  to  FRANK  ;  FRANK 
rises ;  turns  her  round  and  kisses  her)  Oh  ;  if  anyone  should 
see  us  whit  would  they  say  ? 

FRANK.  If  "anyone"  were  the  greatest  liar  that  ever 
lived  he  would  for  once  tell  the  truth  and  say  that  I 
loved  you. 

MADGE.  Kiss  me  again. 

FRANK,  (kissing her)  And  "yet  again." 

MADGE.  My  darling  ! 

Enter  CHANDOS,  o.  ;   comes  down  R. 

CHAN.  Hallo  !  Some  people  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves. 
MADGE.  Dreadful  !    Someone   has  seen  us  !    (Exit  preci- 
pitately, L..U.E.) 

CHAN,  (to  FRANK)    No,  I  didn't  see  you  ;  I  heard  you  ! 
FRANK,  (c.  ;  hotly)  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  by  what  right 
do  you  address  me? 

CHAN,  (business  of  recognition)  By  the  right  of  long-stand- 
ing friendship  ;   by  the  right  of  an  old  schoolfellow. 
FRANK.  What !  Chandos  ? 

CHAN.   "What"    Chandos?     This    Chandos.     (they  grasp 
cJt,  other's  hands) 

FRANK.  Why,  we've  not  met  for  ten  years  ! 
CHAN.  No  more  we  have.      Shake  hands  again,     (business) 
Who  was  the  lady  whose  lips  you've  taken  such  a  liking  to  ? 
FRANK.  Mrs.  Frank  Dudley. 
CHAN.  Get  out ! 

FRANK.  Can't.     Haven't  paid  the  bill. 
CHAN.  And  you're  really  married  ? 
FRANK.  Go  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  look  at 
the  register. 
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CHAN,  (aside)  Can't  afford  money  for  registers,  (aloud) 
I'm  married  too. 

FRANK.  My  wife  is  a  lovely  creature,  (sits  on  sofa,  L.) 
CHAN.  And  mine  a  lovely  widow. 

FJIANK.  How  the  devil  can  she  be  a  widow  if  you've 
married  her  ? 

CHAN.  I  mean,  of  course,  she  was  a  lovely  widow,  and  is 
now  a  lovely  wife,  (aside)  She'll  soon  be  a  widow  again 
though,  if  I  don't  get  some  money. 

FRANK.  Fancy  you  marrying  a  widow.  I  always  thought 
you  above  second-hand  things. 

CHAN.  Widows,  my  boy,  are  women,  and  women  of  the 
world  into  the  bargain,  whilst  your  first  married  wives  are 
erratic,  petulant,  jealous,  and  occasionally  irritating  to  the 
most  considerate  of  husbands.  Then  again  ;  I'm  very  glad 
to  say  that  my  widow — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  wife — was 
very  unhappy  with  number  one,  so  it  seems  to  me  she  is 
only  too  glad  to  win  happiness  with  number  two,  which  is 
me. 

FRANK,  (aside)  Arthur's  grammar's  getting  a  trifle 
shaky. 

CHAN.  But  don't  let  us  bother  about  wives  just  now.  How 
long  have  you  been  married  ? 

FRANK.  Three  months. 

CHAN.  Any  family  ? 

FRANK,  (starts  up)  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ? 

CHAN.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  was  rambling  a  little,  (aside) 
It's  all  that  Double  Zero.  "  Kambling  through  Gambling  "  ; 
that's  rather  good  for  a  man  who  doesn't  profess  to  be  a  poet. 
(aloud)  Who  has  charge  of  your  money  ? 

FRANK,  (sits  again)  Its  proprietor,  of  course,  which,  to 
quoto  your  own  brilliant  words,  "  is  me." 

CHAN,  (aside)    He's  evidently  master  of  his  own  house. 

FRANK.  Fancy,  old  man,  my  meeting  you  here  at  Monaco 
— you  a  married  man,  and  I  a  married  man. 

CHAN.  Oh,  it's  a  jolly  place,  with  its  lovely  climate,  its 
charming  balls  and  concer  ts,  and  above  all,  its, roulette,  (aside) 
Damn  that  Double  Zero,  for  all  that. 

FRANK.  Ah  !  you  go  in  for  roulette,  do  you  ? 

CHAN.  Only  a  little.  I  put  a  few  shillings  now  and  then 
on  the  Double  Zero  ;  but  I  do  it  slily,  and  nobody  in  the 
world  knows  that  I  gamble  at  all. 

FRANK,  (impulsively)    By  Jove  ! 

CHAN.  What's  the  row  now  ? 

FRANK,  (goes  to  him)  Was  it  you  who  tcld  three  German 
officers  to  act  as  your  substitute  last  night,  and  stake  your 
money  for  you  ? 
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CHAN.  Yes;  that  was  me. 

FRANK,  (aside)    More  grammar  I  (aloud)     And  you  lost  ? 

CHAN,  (feeling  in  pockets,  glumly))  That  was  me,  too. 

FRANK.  Well,  strictly  entre  nous,  I  watched,  mind  only 
watched 

CHAN.  You  only  watched,  eh  ?    (digs  him  in  the  ribs) 

FRANK.  The  game  after  you  left,  and  I  heard  these 
same  officers  chuckling  in  the  most  fiendish  way  over  the  idiot 
of  an  Englishman  who  had  through  them  been  so  "  sweet  " 
on  Double  Zero.  Their  banter  was  so  perpetual  and  so  in- 
solent that  I,  as  an  Englishman,  resented  it. 

CHAN.  And  how  did  the  matter  end  ? 

FRANK.  In  my  challenging  the  whole  three  of  them  to 
fight,  (crosses  R,) 

CHAN.  My  dear  old  chum  !  (crosses  to  L.)  Bat  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  a  widow  for  a  wife  after  the  fight.  That  isn't 
exactly  what  I  mean  but  no  c.oubb  you  know 
what  I  do  mean.  (Enter  DORA,  R.)  I  et  me  introduce  you, 
love,  to  an  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Frank  Dudley,  (goes"  up, 
crosses  doivn  R.  corner) 

FRANK.  Who  begs  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  an  old 
schoolfellow's  wife,  (shakes  hands  with  DORA) 

DOR.  The  honour  is  mine.  My  husband  has  so  often 
spoken  of  you. 

FRANK,  (aside)  I  quite  believe  that.  Arthur  was  always 
a  devil  to  talk. 

Enter  MADGE,  putting  onher  gloves,  L.U.B. 

MADGE,  (to  FRANK)  Now,  Frank. 

DOR.  (business  of  recognition)  Why  that's  Madge  Rayner  ! 

FRANK,  (quickly)  I  beg  your  pardon,  she's  Madge  Dudley, 
my  wife. 

DOR.  My  husband,  dear. 

FRANK,  (introducing  MADGE)  My  wife. 

DOR.  (introducing  CHANDOS)     My  dear  old  schoolfellow  ! 
f  CHAN.    Let's    leave    them.     (   to    FRANK)    Old    school- 
fellows have  a  lot  between  themselves  to  talk  about.  (FRA.NK 
goes  up  c.) 

DOR.  Yes  ;  we  want  to  backbite  our  husbands  now  that 
we  are  married  "  old  schoolfellows."  (they  sit  on  sofa) 

CHAN,  (to  FRANK)  Come  along.  Don't  let  us  keep  them 
from  the  backbiting.  It's  the  dearest  luxury  women  have. 
(aside)  I'm  going  to  put  my  five  francs  on  the  Double 
Zero  again,  and  if  I  don't  win  then,  damn  it!  I'll  file  my 
petition.  (FRANK  Kisses  his  hand  to  his  wife;  to  FRANK) 
Come  on,  old  man.  (Exeunt  FRANK  and  CHANDOS,  c.  to  L., 
after  "  au  revoir  "  business  with  their  wives} 
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DOR.  Now,  my  dear,  tell  me  all  you've  been  doing  since 
we  last  saw  each  other  at  school. 

MADGE.  I'd  rather  not.  I've  been  married  since  then. 
Besides,  you  left  school  three  years  before  me.  It's  fur  you 
to  tell  me  all  your  news  first.  You  must  be  the  first  edition, 
and  I'll  be  "  the  special." 

DOR.  I'd  scarcely  left  school  before  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  get  married. 

MADGE,  (aside)  It's  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  folly,  (aloud} 
To  dear  Mr.  Chandos  ? 

Don.  Somebody  before  him.  When  Arthur  married  me 
I  was  a  widow.  But  my  first  husband  was  a  horrid  man. 

MADGE.  Then  why  did  you  marry  him  ? 

DOR.  Because  he'd  lots  of  money. 

MADGE,  (pensively)  I  married  mine  because  he'd  lots  of 
love,  (pause) 

DOR.  \\hy  are  you  staring  at  me  so  intensely,  dear  ?  Has 
my  face  grown  prettier  ? 

MADGE.  Your  ears.  What  lovely  earrings  !  Exactly  like 
those  I  want. 

DORA.  You're  silly  to  "want"  I  Make  your  husband  buy 
them. 

MADGE,  (sighing)  He  won't.     Let  us  change  the  subject. 

DORA.  No.  Earrings  are  sufficiently  pleasant  a  subject  for 
a  couple  of  women,  (with  stern  emphasis)  Your  husband 
won't  buy  you  the  earrings  which  you  ivant,  arid  to  which, 
therefore,  you  have  a  very  proper  right.  Oh,  it's  incredible  ! 
Oh,  you're  a  ruined  woman  ! 

MADGE.  Ruined  !  (rises) 

DORA.  You  may  be  redeemed  if  you  get  the  upper  hand. 

MADGE.  The  upper  hand  after  being  married  three 
months  ? 

DORA.  Certainly  !  If  a  wife  isn't  the  master  of  her  own 
house  from  the  outset,  she'll  have  difficulty  in  gaining  the 
mastership  afterwards.  You  have  those  earrings. 

MADGE.  But  he  won't  buy  them  for  me  !  (crosses  to  R.) 

DORA,  (rises)  Try  languishing  looks,  lean  on  his  arm,  kiss 
him  a  lot. 

MADGE.  I've  done  all  that. 

DORA.  Then  I  should  reproach  him. 

MADGE.  Reproach  him  ! 

DORA.  Then  you  must  pout  like  this.  (MADGE  imitates; 
business)  Then  1  should  storm  at  him.  stamp  your  foot,  and 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  like  this,  (walks  to  L.  corner, 
bock  to  c.  ;  MADGE  walks  to  R.  corner)  Yes,  I  think  that 
will  do.  Then  I  should  plead  to  him. 

MADGE,  (coming  to  her)  I  can  do  that. 
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DORA.  I  should  say  to  him Oh,  what's  your  husband's 

name  ? 

MADGE.  Frank. 

DORA.  Oh,  Frank,  (business)  "  My  cruel  Frank  !  How 
can  you  refuse  me  ? "  Let  me  see  how  you  manage  that. 
(MADGE  repeats  words  and  imitates  action  of  DORA)  No  ! 
You  don't  do  it  well  enough  to  be  successful,  (after  a 
pause)  "Eureka,"  as  a  very  ancient  gentleman  said.  Can 
you  cry  1 

MADGE.  Well,  I've  not  cried  since  I've  been  married,  tut 
I  daresay  I  could  on  an  emergency.  But  why  ? 

DORA,  (walking  across  to  L.  ,  across  R.  to  c.)  Women's  tears 
defeat  men's  obstinacy.  They  are  ridiculously  tender- 
hearted. 1  used  to  cry  to  my  first  husband,  whom  I  hated, 
and  he  was  down  on  his  knees  directly.  That  pleased  me 
very  much,  though  he  did  make  his  trousers  a  little  baggy. 

MADGE.  But  one   can't  cry  to  order. 

DOR.  You've  only  to  put  your  handkerchief  over  your  eyes, 
and  the  tears  will  come  somehow  or  other.  And  don't  be 
pacified  at  once,  and  whatever  he  promises,  announce  your 
determination  to  go  home  to  your  mother. 

Enter  FRANK,  c.from  L. 

FRANK,  (looking  in)  Now  have  you  finished  your  back- 
biting ? 

DOR.  Yes  ;  you  may  come  in.  (comes  down  L.)  We've 
picked  you  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

FRANK.  I  didn't  think  there  was  so  much  of  me. 

DOR.  Now  you  can  have  your  wife  again,  (to  MADGE) 
You  be  firm,  (to  FRANK)  But  what  have  you  done  with  my 
husband  ? 

FRANK.  Oh,  he's  gone  to  a  concert !  He's  very  fond  of 
playing,  (takes  paper  from  table,  L.  ) 

DOR.  I'm  aware  of  it.(fo  MADGE)NDTV  you  cry  decently,  and 
you'll  get  the  earrings.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Dudley,  good-bye. 
(FRANK  crosses  to  table,  n.c. ;  sits  reading) 

FRANK.  Isn't  she  a  charming  woman  ?  So  ingenuous  and 
innocent!  (sits,  R.C.) 

MADGE,  (c.,  embarrassed)  Oh  yes;  very  ingenuous  and 
innocent  ! 

FRANK.  Ah,  well !  Arthur's  an  equally  good  fellow  and 
she  ought  to  be  very  happy. 

MADGE.  Indeed,  yes  !  If  she  asked  for  the  man  in  the 
moon  he'd  have  him  down  somehow. 

FRANK,  (aside)  Arthur  must  have  gone  in  fur  ballooning. 

MADGE.  Why,  he  only  gave  her  yesterday — 

FRANK,  (taking  up  pap  ^r  and  speaking  apathetically)  Well  ? 
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MADGE.  Earrings  which  are  the  very  fac-similes  of  those 
(reproachfully)  which  you  refused  me  this  morning. 

FRANK,  (turning  over  paper,  and  as  before}  Ah  !  is  that  so  1 

MADGE,  (aside)  I  ir.ust  not  give  in.  Dora  says  my  sur- 
render will  affect  my  whole  future  happiness. 

FRANK.  What  are  you  always  bothering  about  these 
wretched  earrings  for  ? 

MADGE,  (aside)  Wretched !  He  talks  as  if  they  came 
from  Birmingham,  (business  of  pouting  ;  aloud)  You  know 
how  much  I  should  like  to  have  them. 

FRANK.  Oh,  nonsense  ! 

MADGE,  (with  an  attempt  et  firmness)  It's  a  whim  of  mine, 
and  I  must  have  them,  I'm  mad  over  them  !  (walks  to  L. 
corner  up  c.) 

FRANK.  Then  take  the  advice  of  one  who  is  sane  and  trunk 
no  more  about  them. 

MADGE.  Then  I  may  not  have  them  ?  (c.) 

FRANK.  Right  you  are,  my  darling  ! 

MADGE.  And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  ? 

FRANK,  (rises)  Oh  !  it's  not  the  money,  but 

MADGE,  (imitating  action  previously  suggested  by  DORA, 
joining  her  hands  in  suppliance,  <£c.)  And  you,  my  Frank, 
iny  cruel  Frank,  refuse  me  ? 

FRANK,  (looking  at  her  tendeily)   What  a  darling  ! 

MADGE,  (watching  him,  gratified ;  aside)  I've  begun  well  ! 
COHIC,  my  own  Frank,  or  somebody  else  will  buy  them 
before  you.  (FRANK  sits)  Oh,  your  hat.  (crosses  to  L. .  yets 
hat  from  table) 

FRANK,  (aside)  I  ought  to  have  let  her  have  the  infernal 
things  at  first,  but  if  I  give  in  now  rny  control  is  gone 
for  ever. 

MADGE,  (putting  hat  on  his  head)  Now,  let's  go  before  it's 
too  late. 

FRANK,  (putting  hat  down)  No,  Madge;  I  said  "No," 
and  "  No  "  it  must  be.  You'd  never  look  up  to  your  husband 
if  you  didn't  think  he'd  a  will  of  his  own.  Anything  else 
you  like  but  these  earrings,  (resumes  paper) 

MADGE,  (aside)  1   ought    to   give   in,  but   Dora   said 
whole  happiness  was  concerned,  so  I  must  persevere. 
let  me  try  the  other  tactics,     (crying  business  as  pn 
indicated)     Oh,  how  miserable  I  am  ! 

FRANK,  (rises,    alarmed)    I    say,   look  here,    what's   tl 
matter? 

MADGE.  You  don't  love  me ;  you  never  did  love  me  1 
(turns  up  stage) 
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FRANK,  (putting  down  paper,  and  as:de)  By  Jove  !  Oh, 
hang  it  !  1  can't  stand  those  tears  !  (goes  up  to  her) 

MADGE.  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  ;  if  I  had  trusted  only  in 
your  love  and  not (weeps  vigorously,  comes  down  to  snfa, 

FRANK.  What  an  inconsiderate  brute  I've  been  !  (follows 
her  down  to  sofa)  Oh,  Madge,  forgive  me  1 
Enter  FRITZ,  c. 

FRITZ.  You  have  ring,  don't  it  ? 

FRANK.  No  ! 

FRITZ.  I  thought  you  vas.     (Exit,  C.) 

MADGE.  No  !  It's  all  over  between  us  now  !  (sits  on  sofa) 

FRANK,  (on  knees)  Dry  up  your  tears,  my  darling  !  See, 
I  beg  your  pardon  on  my  very  knees  !  (MAIGE  moves  away 
from  him;  lie  follows  her  on  his  knees') 

MADGE,  (weeping,  "crescendo")  Oh,  what  a  wretched, 
hopeless  lot  is  mine  ! 

FRANK.  But  I'll  go  for  the  earrings! 

MADGE.  No  ;  I  don't  want  anything  at  all  from  you  now. 

FRANK.  But  you  shall  have  them.  I'll  go  at  once!  (takes 
hat  from  table,  R.) 

MADGE.  And  I 'shall  go  home  at  once  to  mamma. 

FRANK.  Bub  I  will  have  them  !  (goes  up,  c.)  Ah  !  you're 
right,  rny  Madge.  I've  been  a  heartless  devil  !  You  shall 
have  them  at  once,  (puts  on  hat  and  exit,  c.,  quickly) 

MADGE,  (changing  her  expression)  Dora  was  right.  Tears 
besieged  the  citadel  and  carried  it  by  force  of  flood. 

Enter  CHANDOS,  very  cross,  R.C.  ;  comes  down,  R.C. 

CHAN,  (aside)  Damn  the  roulette  table  !  I  play  on  a 
system  of  my  own.  It's  very  extraordinary  I  never  win  ! 

MADGE.  Oh,  Mr.  Chandos,  you  have  a  delightful  wife  ! 
(goes  up,  c. ) 

CHAN.  Perhaps  I  may  be  persuaded  to  think  so  on  the 
first  of  next  month,  when  the  coin's  due.  Let  me  see,  this 
is  the  twenty-fourth,  (crosses,  L.)  Confound  it !  there  are 
thirty-one  days  in  this  month,  and  being  summer,  devilish 
long  days  too!  (he  walks  about  excitedly  and  hits  sofa  with 
his  stick) 

Enter  FRITZ,  c. 

FRITZ.    You  have  ring,  don't  it  ? 
CHAN.  No.   (seated  on  snfa.) 
FRITZ.  Pardon,  I  thought  it  vas. 
CHAN.  Oh,  you  nineteenth  century  Ananias— mizzle  ! 
FRITZ.  I  thought  perhaps  you  called  me  to  give  me  the 
napoleon,  monsieur. 
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CHAN,  (throwing  cushion  at  him)  Will  you  go  ? 

FRITZ,  (suavely)  Certainly,  sir.  I'll  trust  you.  (Exits 
quickly,  comes  back  again)  You  have  dropped  something. 
(puts  cushion  on  chair,  R.  c.  Exit) 

MADGE.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Chandos  ? 

CHAN,  (lightly)  Oh,  nothing  !  nothing !  A  little 
game  Fritz  and  I  indulge  in.  (during  the  scene  between 
FRITZ  and  CHANDOS,  MADGE  has  been  looking  from  window  as 
if  in  impatience  for  the  return  of  her  husband) 

MADGE-  (aside)  Here  is  Frank  running  back  !  (comes  doicn, 
R.C.) 

FRANK  runs  on  out  of  breath,  with  small  jewel  case. 

FRANK,  (handing  case)  I  beg  you  to  accept  this,  and  to  let 
me  accept  this  in  return,  (kiss  ;  puts  hat  on  table,  R.) 

CHAN,  (aside)  They  are  at  it  again. 

MADGE.  Oh  !  here  they  are  ! 

FRANK.  Am  I  forgiven  ? 

CHAN,  (aside  ;  astonished)  Forgiven  ! 

MADGE,  (aside)  Poor  Frank  !     What  an  impostor  I  feel  ! 

FRANK,  (showing  earrings  to  CHANDOS)  What  do  you  think 
of  these,  old  man  ? 

CHAN.  Why,  they're  my  wife's  ! 

FRANK.  Are  they  ?  Well,  she'll  never  wear  them  1 

CHAN.  They're  exactly  like  them. 

FRANK.  So  you  gave  such  a  pair  to  Mrs.  Chandos  ? 

CHAN.  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  give  her  them.  She  bought 
them  out  of  my  money  and  showed  them  to  me  after- 
wards. 

FRANK,  (returning  case  to  MADGE)  Here,  dear,  do  what 
you  like  with  them. 

CHAN,  (aside)  I  wish  she'd  lend  them  me  until  the  first  of 
next  month. 

MADGE,  (delighted ;  crosses  L.)  Oh,  bless  your  old  heart, 
Frank  !  I'll  go  and  put  them  on  at  once,  and  make  you  so 
proud  of  me. 

FRANK,  (smiling)  Go  and  get  ready.  I  must  write  a 
letter,  (sit sat  table,  R.C.) 

MADGE,  (going)  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't  acted  that  lie. 
(Exit,  L.U.E.) 

CHAN,  (aside)  Frank  is  in  funds.  I  should  think  he'd  lend 
me  a  fiver  or  two.  I'll  try.  (rises,  goes  up  c.) 

FRANK.    Are  you  going  out  ? 

CHAN.  Yes.  (with  an  affected  air  of  annoyance,  feeling 
excitedly  in  his  pockets)  Oh  ;  confound  it  ! 

FRANK.    What's  the  row  ? 

CHAN.     I've  just  been  changing    my   clothes  and  forgot 
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to  transfer  my  purse  to  these.  What  a  nuisance  1  Lend  me 
five  napoleons. 

FRANK,  (giving  coin)  Certainly  ! 

CHAN.  I'll  give  you  it  back  to-night. 

FRANK.  Suit  your  own  convenience,  old  man. 

CHAN.  Yes,  I  will,  (aside)  Unless  I  win,  "to-night"  will 
be  the  second  of  next  month  ;  she  never  pays  me  until  even- 
ing. Are  you  going  out  too  ? 

FRANK,  (rises,  takes  up  hat)  Just  to  post  this  letter,  and 
then  I  am  at  my  wife's  exclusive  service.  Oh,  Chandos,  she's 
an  angel,  an  angel  !  (Exit,  c.  to  L.) 

CHAN,  (glumly}  Yea  ;  so  is  my  wife  ;  but  she's  a  jolly  stingy 
one.  I  believe  she'd  complain  if  she  "  moulted  "  and 
dropped  a  feather  of  her  angelic  wings,  (pause)  By  Jove  ! 
with  luck  and  five  pounds  (throiving  them  on  table,  E.)  I 
could 

Enter  FRITZ,  o. 

FRITZ.  You  have  ring,  sir,  don't  it  ? 

CHAN.  No. 

FRITZ.  I  thought  you  vas. 

CHAN.  That  fellow  will  get  a  long  term  for  perjury  as  sure 
as  I'm  an  honest  man.  (aloud)  I  suppose  you've  come  for  your 
money  ? 

FRITZ.  Oh,  I  can  trust  you,  monsieur. 

CHAN.  Here's  five  francs  on  account.  No,  I  can't.  I 
haven't  got  change,  (going  up  c.) 

FRITZ.  Oh,  I  can  change  him  for  you. 

CHAN.  No,  don't  trouble. 

FRITZ.  Oh,  it  vas  no  trouble.     I  like  him. 

CHAN.  Well,  here  you  are.  (gives  coin) 

FRITZ,  (giving  change)  This  money  vas  all  right  ? 

CHAN.  Yes.  (looking  at  change)  Is  this  all  right  ? 

FRITZ.  Oh,  yah,  that's  all  right. 

CHAN.  Tell  me,  where  have  I  seen  your  face  1  It  isn't  often 
I  forget  a  face,  especially  a  d d  ugly  one  like  yours. 

FRITZ.  Thank:  you,  monsieur  !  I  used  to  wait  on  you 
when  you  stayed  at  the  Cafe  Anglais. 

CHAN.  Of  course  ! 

FRITZ.  I  thought  I  knew  you  pretty  well  all  ready,  but 
knowing  you  a  bachelor.  But  when  I  see  you  here  with  a 
wife  I  say  to  myself,  I  don't  know  you  so  pretty  well  all 
ready,  ain't  it  ? 

CHAN,  (after  pause,  regretting  advance)  P'raps  you'd 
better  let  me  have  that  five  francs  again.  Ah, 
no.  With  four  pounds  fifteen  and  fortune (abruptly 
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breaking  off)  By-the-way,  if  Mrs.  Chandos  should  ask  for  m£, 
say  I've  gone  out  to — to — to  admire  nature. 

FRITZ.  Admire  what,  monsieur? 

CHAN.  Nature,  you  idiot !  Trees,  and  fields,  and  flowers, 
and  dickey  birds,  and— the  devil!  My  wife!  (he  goes  off 
very  slyly) 

Enter  DORA,  R.U.E. 

DOR.  Is  Mr.  Chandos  here  ? 

FRITZ.  No,  madam,  he's  gone  out  to  admire  nature. 
DOR.   What! 

FRITZ.  The  trees,  the  fields,  the  flowers,  the  dickey  birds, 
and  the  divil,  his  wife.  (Exit,  c.) 
DOR.  He'll  get  dickey  birds  before  long. 

Enter  MADGE,  L.U.E. 

MADGE,  (showing  earrings)  Oh,  Dora,  how  can  I  thank  you 
for  your  splendid  advice  ? 

DOR.  Well  done,  Madge,  well  done  !  You're  a  splendid 
pupil.  Tell  me  what  you  want  to-morrow  out  of  him,  and 
I'll  show  you  how  to  get  it.  (FRANK  enters  at  back,  unseen) 
And  did  you  cry  well  1 

MADGE.  As  well  as  I  «ould. 

DOR.  And  he  grew  sad,  and  remorseful,  and  repentant. 
(laughs)  Nothing  like  tears — they  damp  the  ardour  of  all 
men's  obstinacy,  and  they  are  bound  to  give  in.  Oh  !  if  he 
only  knew  how  you've  tricked  him  !  (renews  laugh) 

MADGE.  It's  a  little  too  bad,  though  ;  he's  always  been  so 
good  to  me. 

DOR.  Bah  !  Don't  be  a  child.  Go  and  put  on  your 
gloves,  get  your  sunshade,  and  we'll  make  our  husbands 
take  us  out  so  all  the  world  may  admire  and  view  our  car- 
rings.  It's  your  first  victory,  and  we  must  celebrate  it  some- 
where. Now,  quick,  dear  !  (they  go  off,  L.U.E.) 

FRANK,  (in  anger)  So  I'ye  been  tricked  and  fooled  by 
own  wife,  have  I  ?  Oh,  it  won't  bear  thinking  of !  (dashes 
hat  down) 

Enter  FRITZ,  c. 

FRITZ.  You  vas  ring,  don't  it  ? 

FRANK.  No. 

FRITZ.  I    thought   you   vas.      (going  up,  knocks  agaii 
CHANDOS,  who  is  coming  in  ;  FRANK  and  CHANDOS  loth  ki< 
FRITZ  off) 

Enter  CHANDOS,  c. 

CHAN,  (in  rage)  Oh,  it  won't  bear  thinking  about!  (down. 

FRANK.  Eh  ?    (down,  R.) 

CHAN.  Ouly  that  doubly    distilled  devil  of  a  Doub'e  Z 
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won't  work,  I've  gone  and  lost  again.  I'vo  bet  on  it  for 
the  last  fifty  times  and  immediately  I  try  a  change  the 
beastly  thing  turns  up  ! 

FRANK,  (abstractedly)  Oh,  bother  your  Double  Zero  1 

CHAN.  So  say  I ! 

FRANK,  (in  rage)  Why  should  I  bother  myself  about  a 
woman's  deceit  ?  (takes  his  hat) 

CHAN.  Are  you  going  out  ? 

FRANK.  Yes  ;  I've  got  a  headache — oh,  I'm  choking  1 

CHAN.  What  !  Have  you  been  losing  too  ? 

FRANK.  Yes  ;  losing  more  than  I  could  afford  to  lose — a 
great  treasure. 

CHAN.  What  number  did  you  go  on  ? 

FRANK.     I  have  lost  confidence  in  my  wife. 

CHAN,  (puzzled)  Oh,  is  that  all  ? 

FRANK.  Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  Your  wife  and 
mine  have  plotted  against  my  happiness  ! 

CHAN.  Get  out  !     You're  droaming. 

FRANK.  Yes  ;  plotted  to  obtain  what  she  wanted,  and 
what  she  should  have  had,  by  crocodile  tears. 

CHAN.  But  has  my  wife  been  crocodiling  ? 

FRANK.  No,  my  own,  but  it  was  yours  who  counselled  the 
sham.  "Cry— cry — cry,"  she  said,  "and  he  will  refuse  you 
nothing." 

CHAN.  Really? 

FRANK.  Cursedly  really  !  (frantically)  Oh,  unless  I  get 
some  fresh  air  I  shall  go  mad— mad — mad  !  (Exit  pre- 
cipitately, c.) 

CHAN.  Going  ?  Egad  !  it's  too  late  for  him  to  talk  of 
going,  he's  gone  !  (rises  ;  crosses  to  R.  ) 

Enter  DORA,  dressed,  buttoning  gloves,  L.U.E. 

DOR.  Well,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 

CHAN  Admiring  nature,  (aside)  Why  shouldn't  I  try  the 
melancholy  dodge  ! 

DOR.  So  you've  been  admiring  nature?  (looks  in  mirror,  L.) 

CHAN.  Yes  ;  from  a  splendid  point  of  view.  I  saw  a 
lovely  windmill,  a  beautiful  pump  bathed  in  the  red  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Ah,  the  sight  sent  me  into  a  reverie,  a  sad 
reverie. 

DOR.  Bosh! 

CHAN.  The  melancholy  dodge  doesn't  work,  (this  aside) 

DOR.  We're  going  to  dine  out  to-day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley. 

CHAN,  (resignedly)  All  right.  By- the -way,  my  tailor  has 
just  sent  a  very  pressing  letter  for  twenty  pounds  on  account. 

DOR.  Show  me  the  letter. 
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CHAN,  (pretending  to  look  for  it)  Oh!  I  forgot;  I  lit  my 
cigar  with  it. 

DOR.  Bub  you  don't  smoke  ! 

CHAN.  Of  course  I  don't,  but  I  met  a  fellow  who  does,  and 
I  lit  his  cigarette  for  him. 

DOR.  Cigarette  !     You  said  cigar  just  now. 

CHAN.  Yes  ;  but  to  save  time  I  left  out  the  "  eite." 

DOR.  But  why  couldn't  he  light  his  cigarette  himself  ? 

CHAN.  Oh  !  he's  an  old  soldier  with  no  arms.  They  were 
both  shot  off  in  battle. 

DOR.  Your  tale,  like  your  soldier,  is  too  lame— it  won't  do. 
You  won't  get  a  penny. 

CHAN,  (aside)  There's  nothing  else  for  it  now  but  the 
crying  trick,  (takes  handkerchief  from  pocket) 

DOR.  Now  what's  he  going  to  do  ? 

CHAN,  (in  broken  voice)  Oh,  what  a  miserable  man  I  am  1 

Enter  FRITZ. 

FRITZ.  You  have  ring,  don't  it  ? 

CHAN.  No. 

FRITZ.  I  thought  you  vas. 

DOR.  (curiously)  Oh  ! 

CHAN,  (in  deep  despair)  Oh,  my  mother !  my  mother  ! 
(FRITZ  takes  out  his  handkerchief ;  DORA  laughs  merrily) 

DOR.  Oh,    you  look  very  funny  when  you  cry  ! 

CHAN.  Funny,  do  I  ? 

DOR.  (seeing  FRITZ  weep  by  window)  Why,  you've  even 
affected  the  waiter  !  (laughs) 

FRITZ.  Oh,  monsieur,  you  cry  so  beautifully  !  (weeps ;  DORA 
laughs) 

CHAN,  (aside)  This  is  beastly  !  I  try  to  move  my  wife, 
and  only  move  the  servant. 

FRITZ.  Monsieur,  I  am  not  rich,  but  will  two  napoleons 
be  of  service.  You  can  pay  me  when  you  are  able,  I  trust 
Monsieur. 

CHAN.  Do    not  speak    to    me !      I    think   my   heart 
breaking.' 

DOR.  Here  is  Mrs.  Dudley — so  dry  up— (mock  tenderly 
your  sweety,  sweety  tears. 

CHAN,  (aside)  It's  no  use  !  I'm  no  good  as  a  cryisfc, 
Must  take  lessons. 

Enter  MADGE,  dressed,  L.U.B. 

MADGE.  Well,  are  we  ready  to  start? 

DOR.  Quite,  my  dear. 

MADGE.  But  Frank  isn't  here  ! 

FRITZ.  Monsieur  Dudley  is  walking  in  Poplar  Avenue, 


ust 
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MADGE.  Let's  hurry  to  him  !  (FRITZ  has  spoken  in  broken 
Voice)  Pray,  what  ails  you  ? 

FRITZ.  Oh  nothing,  madam  !  Monsieur  told  me  to  give 
you  this  letter. 

MADGE.  Letter  !  What  does  he  want  to  write  a  letter  to 
me  for  ?  tie's  a  tongue,  and  a  very  sweet  one,  too,  in  his 
head,  (she  reads  and  speaks  excitedly)  He  is  lost  ! 

ALL.  Lost ! 

MADGE.  It  is  not  from  Frank,  but  someone  who  has  an 
interest  in  us.  (in  pain)  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  ! 

ALL.  Read  ! 

MADGE,  (reads)  "Yesterday  evening,  in  the  gaming  saloon, 
your  husband  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  a  fellow- 
countryman  whom  three  German  officers  were  unjustly 
slandering.  They  have  demanded  satisfaction,  although  in 
the  wrong."  (turns  up,  L.C.) 

CHAN.  All  through  me  and  that  beast  of  a  Double  Zero  ! 

DOR.  (crosses  to  him)  All  you  !  And  yet  you  have  been 
stopping  here  snivelling,  instead  of  doing  your  duty  ! 

CHAN.  I'll  see  these  gentlemen  !  I'll  settle  this  affair  1 
(goes  up,  c. ) 

MADGE.  Oh,  Mr.  Chandos— if  you  only  could  ! 

CHAN.  Leave  'em  to  me  !  (aside)  What  a  mess  I'm  in  ! 
Fritz,  come  with  me.  (drags  him  off;  exeunt  CHANDOS  and 
FRITZ) 

MADGE.  I  will  go  to  Frank,  and  implore  him  not  to  fight. 

DOR.  Only  keep  him  away  from  the  gaming  room  at  any 
cost. 

MADGE.  I  must !  (enter  FRANK)  Ah,  darling,  so  you  are 
here  ! 

FRANK.  But  why  this  fuss  ?  Of  course  I'm  here  !  (this 
coldly  ;  comes  down  by  sofa) 

DOR.     (aside  to  MADGE)  He  knows  nothing  of  the  duel. 

FRANK.  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  Why  are  you  so 
agitated  ? 

MADGE,  (affecting  ease)  Oh,  it's  nothing  ! 

FRANK.  Well,  I  suppose  we're  ready  to  go  out? 

DOR.  Oh,  no  !  Don't  let  us  go  out. 

FRANK.  As  you  like,  but  where 'a  Chandos  ? 

DOR.  (sits,  R.c.)  He'll  be  back  in  a  second.  But  sit 
down,  Mr.  Dudley. 

FRANK.  That's  very  good  of  you.  (sits  on  sofa,  MADGE 
beside  him) 

DOR.  Madge    and    I  have  been  having   such  a  nice  chat 

about  dresses,  and  books,  and 

FRANK,  (aside)  Crocodile  tears  1 
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DOR.  Madge  prefers  Thackeray  to  Dickens  •  I  don't. 
(rises,  walks  up  to  c.  opening) 

FRANK.  Oh,  all  novels  are  alike  !  There's  always  an  un- 
ftappy  heroine  who  weeps,  and  a  man  who  is  idiot  enough  to 
be  taken  in  by  their  tears.  Isn't  that  so,  Madge  ? 

MADGE,  (aside)  Can  he  suspect  ? 

FRANK  (rises)  But  we're  going  to  dine  out,  and  it's  now 
five  o  clock. 

MADGE,  (rises)  Oh,  no  !    We  won't  go  out. 

FRANK.  Nonsense  !     Why  ? 

DOR.  We're  going  to  have  a  thunder-storm  of  a  very 
severe  character,  (points  to  window)  Look  at  those  clouds  * 

FRANK,  (aside)  There'll  be  more  about  yet.  (aloud)  No- 
thing  is  so  lovely  as  a  mountain  storm.  At  any  rate,  I'm  off 
to  find  Chandos.  (about  to  go) 

MADGE.  Frank  ! 

FRANK.  You  called  me  ? 

MADGE.  I  pray  you,  I  conjure  you,  to  stay  here  near  me  ! 

J^RANK.  But  really,  your  request  is  unreasonable  !  You 
chat  about  books  and  dresses  with  Mrs.  Chandos,  and  I'll 
nave  an  hour  with  Chandos. 

MADGE.  Frank,  if  you  love  me  you  will  stay  here  1 

FRANK.  But  this  is  nonsense  ! 

MADGE.  It's  a  whim. 

FRANK.   What !  another  !     Now  let  me  go,  I  shan't  satisfy 

MADGE.  But  I  intreat  you  !  (weeps) 

DOR.  Don't  you  see  your  poor  wife's  crying? 

FRANK.  What,  more  tears  !  You  really  don't  want  more 
earrings  already  ?  (MADGE  sits  on  sofa  and  cries  bitterly ; 
±RANK  crosses  to  DORA)  Your  pupil  has  made  excellent 
progress,  Mrs.  Chcndos. 

DOR.  You  overheard  us  just  now  ? 

FRANK.  Unhappily,  yes. 

MADGE,  (in  ayony)  Oh,  he  does  not  believe  me  !  He  does 
not  believe  me  ! 

FRANK.  No,  I  do  not  believe  you,  for  you,  my  three 
months  wife,  have  deceived  me.  1  put  all  trust  in  you. 
You  knew  that  any  grief  of  yours  would  be  a  burden  on  my 
heart.  And  yet  you  shed  sham  tears,  and  then  laughed  at 
me  as  your  victim,  after  1  had  literally  knelt  to  you  for 
pardon.  Well,  you  have  fooled  me,  and  you  have  your 
diamonds. 

MADGE,  (takes  them  qniddy  from  her  ears)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

FRANK.  Your  triumph  was  earty,  Madge.  But  now  I  am 
calm  and  can  see  how  false  your  assumed  sorrow  is.  Your 
tears  are  at  your  command.'  (MADGE  looks  up  into  his  face) 
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No,  they  are  genuine  enough  now,  and  come  as  a  punish- 
'men i  for  your  hypocrisy.  Oh,  Madge,  grief  is  sacred  ;  it 
is  one  of  Heave's  own  instruments,  and  it  is  all  but  blasphemy 
to  ridicule  it.  Good-bye  !  (he  is  going  out) 

MADGE,  (rises,  gets  above  him)  You  shan't  go  out  !  See, 
I'm  not  crying  now.  I'll  never  cry  any  more.  Yes,  Frank, 
you  are  right ;  my  tears  were  a  mockery,  but  see,  I  am 
laughing  now.  I  am  laughing  now. 

FRANK.  What  does  all  this  objection  to  my  going  out 
mean  ? 

DOR.  Read  this  letter,  (gives  letter,  and  walks  down,  R.) 

MADGE.  No  !  no  ! 

FRANK.  But  I  will  see  it.  (looking  at  lettev)  What  do  I 
read? 

MADGE,  (crying  and  taking  his  hand  tenderly)  Oh,  Frank  1 

FRANK.  Ah,  it's  true  !  You're  in  genuine  fear  for  me, 
and  you  cry  for  me  now  in  very  truth,  my  darling.  Don't 
be  afraid  ;  with  your  love  I  shall  come  out  of  this  matter 
safe  and  sound,  (disengaging  himself)  Let  me  go  ! 

Enter  CHANDOS  and  FRITZ  ;  he  has  two  swords  under 
his  arm  and  carries  pistol  case  in  h  is  hand  ;  these  he 
puts  down  on  table,  R.  ;  FRITZ  accidentally  points  the 
pistol  at  DORA,  who  screams  ;  FRITZ  blows  down  it 
to  show  that  it  is  empty. 

CHAN,  (solemnly)     Too  late  1 

FRANK.  Hallo,  Chandos  ! 

LADIES.  Oh,  he's  welcome  ! 

CHAN.  I  found  these  three  gentlemen,  and  gave  them  all 
sorts  of  conciliatory  explanations  :  but  no,  they  wouldn't 
hear  them.  Certainly,  it's  true  they  spoke  in  German  and 
I  in  English. 

FRANK.  Yes,  yes  ! 

CHAN.  Well,  thought  I  to  mysolf,  I  used  to  be  a  devil  fco 
fence  ;  I  caused  the  quarrel  ;  I  thought  I'd  fight  it  out  with 
them.  Fritz  was  my  second.  I  smashed  up  the  first  one, 
and  the  other  two  funked. 

FRITZ.  Oh,  yah,  we  smashed  up  the  first,  and  the  other 
two  are  funks. 

FRANK.  What  !  you  been  fighting  ? 

CHAN.  Ask  Fritz  there. 

FRIT/.  We  fought  beautifully  ! 

MADGE.  Oh  !  you  will  forgive  me,  Frank  ?  (the  pair  sit  on 
to/a) 

DOR.  (in  surprise)  And  you  had  the  courage  to  fi0'ht1 
(comes,  c.) 

CHAN.  It  seems  so. 
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DOR.  Oh,  my  brave,  noble  husband  !  And  three  at  once, 
too  ! 

CHAN.  A  mere  tri^e, 

DOR.  Oh,  but  it  was  splendid,  and  you  cau  ask  of  me 
what  you  like. 

CHAN.   Well,  give  me  money,  when  I  want  it. 

DOR.  You  may  have  as  much  as  you  like. 

CHAN.  I  may  ?  (aside)  I  see  what  to  do  now  ;  when  I'm 
short  of  cash  I've  only  to  kill  a  man. 

DOR.  I'll  reward  you  by  re-transferring  the  settlement  you 
made  on  me. 

CHAN.  Hooray  !     Men  get  what  they  want  by  laughing 

FRANK.  And  women  by  crying. 

DOR.  Ah  !  that's  because  women  look  so  pretty  when  they 
cry,  whilst  men  look  so 

CHAN.  Ugly.     Come,  let  us  go  and  dine. 

FRITZ,  (hitting  table  with  sivord ;  CHANDOS  stops  and  turns) 
You  have  forgotten  your  purse. 

CHAN.  My  purse  ? 

FRITZ,  (holding  his  own  purse  out)  I  mean  you  have  for- 
gotten my  purse. 

DOR.  (to  CKANDOS)  He  wants  you  to  give  him  son* 
money. 

CHAN,  (to  FIUTZ)  You  go  and  weep  until  dinner  time. 

FRITZ,  (sinking  in  chair,  TI.C.)  Oh,  my  poor  mother  1 
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